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What Would the Verdict Have Been? 


A popular syndicated feature in certain Sunday 
newspaper supplements, called “You Be the Judge,” 
after outlining courtroom cases (usually damage 
suits), invites the reader to guess the verdict and 
refers him to another page on which the decision is 
indicated, together with the reasoning which guided 
that finding. A comparable challenge to exercise 
one’s wits is provided by some of the hypothetical 
cases used for training in ancient declamation, but 
it requires personal detective work to verify the 
accuracy of the guess. 


Antonius complains in the De Oratore (2.100) that 
schoolboys were given too easy matter for argument, 
citing as an example: Lex peregrinum vetat in 
murum ascendere; ascendit; hostis reppulit; ac- 
cusatur. Of this he says, Nihil est negotii eius modi 
causam cognoscere. But between Cicero’s time and 
that of the imperial rhetoricians sophistication and 
subtlety of instruction had increased greatly; prac- 
tice materials were contrived in which a nice balance 
was maintained, offering on one side about as good 
grounds for pleading as on the other. Many themes 
show little concern for verisimilitude, but others are 
thoroughly Roman in spirit and deal with issues 
which might well have fallen under the cognizance 
of a jury, praetor, or emperor; it is these which 
stimulate curiosity as to how they would have been 
decided. Systematic search through the legal litera- 
ture and incidental allusions in Latin authors to 
questions of law would undoubtedly disclose many a 
pertinent ruling and even the detailed statement of 
identical or closely parallel cases. In this paper I 
propose to discuss several finds of this sort, drawn 
from the Corpus Iustinianum, which are directly 
applicable to themes found in pseudo-Quintilian’s 
Declamationes Minores (to be referred to hereafter 
as DM). 


Testamentary “Fideicommissa” 


DM 318 concerns a will in which the heir was 
asked to give 10,000 sesterces to whichever he wished 
of the testator’s two freedmen. One of the freedmen 
claimed the sum and took the case to court, where 
his demand was overruled. The other then put in 
his claim, but the heir again refused payment. In 
the argument of this case, the declaimer maintains 
(1) that the summary demands for payment are an 
insult to the heir and proof of the freedmen’s in- 
gratitude; (2) that the testator purposely made the 
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gift indefinite to secure his freedmen’s loyalty to his 
friend; (3) that more time is needed to discern which 
freedman is more worthy by reason of loyalty and 
services, since otherwise the testator would have 
reached a decision during his lifetime and left a 
specific legacy. 

The bequest belongs to the class of fideicommissa, 
which, at first subject to the discretion and depen- 
dent upon the integrity of the heir, were enforced 
by Augustus and his successors (Just. Inst. 2.23.1) ; 
fideicommissa to indefinite persons were forbidden 
by Hadrian, but, as in the case of legacies, were valid 
when made sub certa demonstratione incertae per- 
sonae to one of a known class even though the par- 
ticular individual was not named (Inst. 2.20.25). 
The true legal problem in this declamation is 
whether the heir may pay at his own good pleasure. 
The answer should be affirmative, as the following 
excerpt from Africanus shows: 


Servos legavit et cavit ita: ‘rogo, si te promeruerunt, 
dignos eos liberatate existimes.’ Praetoris hae partes sunt, 
ut cogat libertatem praestari, nisi quid tale hi servi ad- 
miserint, ut indigni sint, qui libertatem consequantur, non 
etiam ut talia officia ab eis exigantur, pro quibus libertatem 
mereri debent. Arbitrium tamen eius qui rogatus sit, quo 
tempore quemque velit manumittere, ita ut, si vivus non 
manumisisset, heres eius statim libertatem praestare cogatur 
(Dig. 40.4. 20). 
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A Second Case 

DM 332 likewise concerns a fideicommissum. A 
poor man and a rich man were friends. The rich 
man in his will made another friend his heir, but 
ordered given to the poor man what the latter in his 
will had given to the testator. The poor man’s will 
was unsealed, and it was found that he had made 
the rich man heir to all his property. He claimed 
the rich man’s entire estate; the heir, however, 
would consent to give only the equivalent of the 
poor man’s net worth. The declaimer’s plea centers 
on the following points: (1) the provision of the 
testator’s will was designed to determine whether 
the poor man’s friendly services had been genuine 
or motivated by hope of gain; (2) if the bequest had 
been restricted to the actual amount willed by the 
poor man, what the latter might have written would 
scarcely matter; (3) if their roles had been reversed 
and the poor man had left his friend as much as he 
himself had been reciprocally willed, the rich man 
could not seek an amount as great as his own entire 
property, even though he might have made the poor 
man his sole beneficiary; (4) the poor man’s will 
was unconditional and would have granted the rich 
man any wealth unexpectedly acquired in the future. 

Captatory appointments or legacies (hence also 
fideicommissa, Ulp. Dig. 30.1) were invalid (so Gai. 
Dig. 30.64), but if a reciprocal grant had already 
been made it did not fall under the prohibition (Dig. 
28.5.72). Fideicommissa of a testator’s entire prop- 
erty were common, though the appointed heir was 
entitled to retain a fourth of the estate under the 
senatusconsultum Pegasianum, enacted in the time 
of Vespasian (Inst. 2.23.5). A case closely resem- 
bling this declamation is recorded by Pomponius, 
who protests against excessively legalistic strictness: 


Hoc articulo ‘quisque’ omnes significantur: et ideo Labeo 
scribit, si ita scriptum sit: ‘Titius et Seius quanta quisque 
eorum ex parte heredem me habuerit scriptum, heres mihi 
esto,’ nisi omnes habeant scriptum heredem testatorem, 
neutrum heredem esse posse, quoniam ad omnium factum 
sermo refertur: in quo puto testatoris mentem respiciendam, 
sed humanius est eum quidem, qui testatorem suum heredem 
scripserit, in tantam partem ei heredem fore, qui autem eum 
non scripserit, nec ad hereditatem eius admitti (Dig. 23.5.29). 


It is apparent that the phrasing quam partem rather 
than (id) quod in the will referred to by the declama- 
tion would have eliminated all dispute, but Pom- 
ponius’ insistence on due regard for testatoris mens 
seems to warrant a belief that the poor man’s claim 
would have been upheld by the courts. This is the 
view of Aerodius (pp. 251-254), one of the editors 
of Pseudo-Quintilian, though he bases his opinion 
only on the arguments de iure and in equity set forth 
by the declaimer himself. 


Priority of Process 

In DM 319, a man bringing action against his 
wife for adultery had indicated that their son would 
be a witness to her guilt; while the suit was pending, 
the son died, from poisoning or from natural causes. 
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The husband desired to prosecute his wife for poison- 
ing; she insisted that the suit for adultery be first 
carried through to a conclusion. His demand finds 
justification in the Digesta. Discussing a woman’s 
revenge when facing divorce, Ulpian writes: 


Sed et si divortii tempore fures in domum mariti induxerit 
et per eos res amoverit, ita ut ipsa non contrectaverit, rerum 
amotarum iudicio tenebitur. Verum est itaque quod Labeo 
scripsit uxorem rerum amotarum teneri, etiamsi ad eas res 
non pervenerit (Dig. 25.2.19). 


And Papinian adds: Rerum amotarum actio ob 
adulterti crimen, quo mulier postulata est, non dif- 
fertu; (Dig. 25.2.27). Clearly, if an action for theft 
could be initiated at once and prosecuted before the 
adultery charge, it is improbable that a suit for 
poisoning would have been subjected to delay. 


Suits Involving Theft 

DM 341 raises the question of ownership of a 
stolen article that had been slipped past customs 
officers (publicani) without a declaration by the 
thief. When the object was recovered, the owner and 
the customs officers contested its possession, the 
latter claiming it as confiscate for non-payment of 
duty. The arguments put forward in the declama- 
tion allege that (1) if the owner’s claim is adjudged 
superior to the law, the door is opened to collusive 
evasion of the tax on dutiable articles; and (2) the 
owner can recover damages exceeding the value of 
the article by prosecuting the thief. 

It is true that undeclared articles were confiscate 
to the collectors (Ulp. Dig. 39.4.14: ... nam quod 
commissum est, statim desinit eius esse qui crimen 
contraxit dominiumque rei vectigali adquiritur) , but 
the right of the owner to recover any stolen article 
was paramount under the lex Atinia, as is clear from 
Paul (Dig. 41.3.4.6) : 


Quod autem dicit lex Atinia, ut res furtiva non usucapia- 
tur, nisi in potestatem eius, cui subrepta est, revertatur, sic 
acceptum est, ut in domini potestatem debeat reverti, non in 
eius utique, cui subrepta est.... 


It is clear also from the longer statement in Justinian 
(Inst. 2.6.1-3). The owner could be barred from 
repossession only if five years had elapsed since 
purchase of an article from the treasury: Edicto 
divi Marci cavetur eum, qui a fisco rem alienam emit, 
si post venditionem quinquennium praeterierit, posse 
dominum rei per exceptionem repellere (Inst. 2.6. 
14). 

DM 365 deals with a split decision rendered by a 
jury of seven in a suit iniwriarum; two jurors had 
voted for capitis deminutio, two for exile, three for 
death. The declaimer argues that the differing ver- 
dicts of two groups cannot be combined to offset 
that of a third more numerous than the others singly, 
and demands that the death penalty be inflicted. 
The fault of this theme is that it applies wrongly to 
a criminal action (in which the prosecutor would 
demand the infliction of a specified penalty) the 
procedure of a civil case before arbitri for a mone- 
tary award, but the problem of how split decisions 
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shall be reconciled is a valid consideration. Accord- 
ing to the Digesta, the principle of compromise must 
be invoked, with agreement on the award, or the 
smallest sum (which is considered common to the 
calculations of all the arbitri) shall be settled upon. 
The pertinent passages come from Ulpian: 


Principaliter tamen quaeramus, si in duos arbitros sit 
compromissum, an cogere eos praetor debeat sententiam 
dicere, quia res fere sine exitu futura est propter naturalem 
hominum ad dissentiendum facilitatem. In impari enim 
numero idcirco compromissum admittitur, non quoniam con- 
sentire omnes facile est, sed quia etsi dissentiant, invenitur 
pars maior, cuius arbitrio stabitur. Sed usitatum est etiam 
in duos compromitti, et debet praetor cogere arbitros, si non 
consentiant, tertiam certam eligere personam, cuius auc- 
toritati pareatur. Celsus libro secundo Digestorum scribit, si 
in tres fuerit compromissum, sufficere quidem duorum con- 
sensum, sed si praesens fuerit et tertius: alioquin absente 
eo licet duo consentiant, arbitrium non valere, quia in plures 
fuit compromissum et potuit praesentia eius trahere eos in 
eius sententiam (Dig. 4.8.17.6-7). 

Si plures arbitri fuerint et diversas sententias dixerint, 
licebit sententia eorum non stari: sed si maior pars con- 
sentiat, ea stabitur, alioquin poena committetur. Inde quaeri- 
tur apud Iulianum, si ex tribus arbitris unus quindecim, 
alius decem, tertius quinque condemnent, qua _ sententia 
stetur: et Iulianus scribit quinque debere praestari, quia in 
hance summam omnes consenserunt (Dig. 4.8.27.3). 


Charles S. Rayment 





Carleton College 





The Wandering Aeneas 

Among the problems which challenge the student 
of the Aeneis there is none more complex than the 
study of its sources. Vexing as the investigation is 
—and it has exercised the patience and learning of 
many scholars for several generations—it is the in- 
dispensable basis of a sound judgment on Vergil’s 
greatness as a creative artist: “If we would appre- 
ciate Virgil’s masterpiece, and form an exact esti- 
mate of the author’s originality, we must first ask 
ourselves what was furnished him by tradition, and 
what he himself invented.”? 

There are in the Aeneis, moreover, countless pas- 
sages whose full meaning is intelligible only in the 
light of the source material with which the poet 
worked; so it was that Servius drew frequently on 
his knowledge of its legendary background in his 
exegesis of the poem. 

Roman Acceptance of the Greek Story 

Of the protean and still amorphous traditions 
which Vergil’s genius moulded into the epic of the 
founding of the gens Romana we have now but an 
imperfect knowledge. There existed a pre-Vergilian 
Aeneas-saga. The local chieftain of the Homeric epic 
had become the central figure in a tale of wanderings 
and wonders which were variations on the theme of 
a Trojan emigration to the West. The legend of the 
Trojan origin of Rome, although Greek in inspira- 
tion, had been adopted by the Romans at least a 
century before the era of Augustus. By the time of 
Caesar it had become the fashion among some of the 
older patrician families, Caesar’s own gens Iulia, 
for example, to trace their pedigrees back to Trojan 
immigrants. The Romanized version of the Aeneas 
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legend was, however, a fusion, effected by ingenious 
and not altogether successful compromise, of two 
distinct traditions, the indigenous one of the found- 
ing of the city by Romulus and Remus, and the Greek 
saga of the wandering Aeneas. 

Gaston Boissier has well described the difficulty 
of the task of tracing the genesis and growth of the 
Aeneas story: 


The study of the legends resembles railway journeys in 
mountainous countries, where one passes so quickly from 
tunnel to tunnel; light and darkness follow each other at 
every moment. However annoying these inevitable alterna- 
tions, it seems to me much that some intermittent light should 
have been cast on fables so many centuries old.? 


Although it is not the purpose of this paper to 
pass judgment on the historical content of the legend, 
there was some possibly historical foundation to the 
tale of a Trojan emigration to Italy. During the 
period of restlessness subsequent to the fall of Troy 
groups from the Troad may have come to the West 
as colonists or merchant-adventurers. Strabo asserts 
that the foundation of various cities in Sicily and 
Magna Graecia was attributed to Trojans and other 
settlers from the Eastern Mediterranean. Such im- 
migrations may have been an earlier counterpart of 
the movement Westward which, toward the end of 
the ninth century B. C., brought the Etruscans to 
Italy from Asia Minor, if we may accept the opinion 
of many modern scholars. There is evidence that 
Aegean traders found their way as far to the West 
as Sicily and Italy as early as the neolithic period ;° 
certainly there was Aegean influence in Campania 
at an early date.‘ Strabo’s note that Aeneas and 
other leaders of immigrant groups were pirates is 
interesting.® 

This evidence is not adduced in an attempt to 
prove that Aeneas was an historical person, for this 
is doubted not only by modern scholars, but was con- 
sidered uncertain by Livy and Tacitus as well.® It is 
just possible, however, that in the tapestry of legend 
there has been woven a thread of truth: 

... it is not in the least improbable that, in the disturbed 
state of the Aegean after the fall of Troy and the invasion 
of Greece by the Dorians, that is, in the twelfth and eleventh 
centuries B.C., groups of men, driven from their homes, 
settled in Italy, and in Latium amongst other places; but it 
is equally likely that the whole story is a poetic fiction, as 
much invented as that of Brut the Trojan who founded 
Britain.7 

Whatever be the historical content of the Aeneas 
legend, the origin of its principal figure is wrapped 
in obscurity. It would be superfluous to repeat here 
what others have said much better about the char- 
acter of Homer’s Aeneas and his role in the Ilias; 
what is of special interest is the fact that Homer 
states that Aeneas’ descendants were to rule at 
Troy. Strabo points out the incompatibility of 
Homer’s statement with the tradition of Aeneas’s 
voyage to Italy; and in fact the ancients were not 
able to reconcile the varying traditions, despite the 
ingenious tale of Aeneas’ return from Italy to the 


Troad and of his descendants’ rule at Troy. 
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Aeneas and Aphrodite 


It was probably in the Troad that Aeneas became 
connected with the goddess whose cult name was 
Aphrodite Aineias; this connection played, in the 
opinion of many, an important part in the develop- 
ment of the tale of Aeneas’ wanderings. The origin 
and meaning of this cult-title has been the subject 
of much speculation’®® but “. . . the true explanation 
of the title itself, we shall probably never know.” 
It is certain, however, that, at an early date, the 
Aphrodite cult was diffused throughout the coastal 
regions of the Western Mediterranean, for shrines to 
the goddess were erected, mostly near the sea-coast. 
The true origin of these temples is unknown. They 
may have been established by seafarers from the 
Troad traveling as adventurers, or as merchants, or 
as displaced persons making their way to the West, 
for there is ample evidence that Aphrodite was a sea- 
goddess and a patroness of sailors.’? It is possible, 
too, that the shrines were Phoenician in origin.'* 
In any case, the name of Aeneas became linked with 
many of these shrines. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
gives us a catalogue of such temples as were said to 
have been founded by Aeneas, though we are not 
told that all were dedicated under the title of Aphro- 
dite Aineias.1* These temples must have kept alive 
in the popular mind the mythological link between 
Aphrodite and Aeneas. “Cette épithéte pour les 
Grecs des les temps d’Homére et durant les ages 
suivants, rapelle sans aucun doute les liens qui at- 
tachent Aphrodité 4 son fils Enée.”*> That Aeneas, 
more than other legendary heroes who were said to 
have visited the West, should have busied himself 
with the founding of temples was the more credible 
by reason of the pietas ascribed to him by tradition. 

A reasonable claim can be made that the origin 
and growth of the legend of the wandering Aeneas 
is due, in part at least, to the desire of the inhabi- 
tants of localities where there were temples of 
Aphrodite linked with Aeneas by the cult-title to 
explain to their own satisfaction the origin of tem- 
ples whose real history was unknown to them; thus 
they connected them with the great Homeric hero 
so distinguished by his reverence toward the gods, 
incidentally flattering their civic pride and creating 
the allusion of a wandering Aeneas. “Le culte 
d’Aphrodité a propagé le nom d’Enée, et donné... 
Villusion d’un voyage accompli par un héros imagi- 
naire. I] faut insister sur ce point, que est capital.’ 

This view is not without its critics, however. “It 
is perhaps assuming too much... to connect the 
story of Aeneas with all the numerous seats of the 
Aphrodite cult, and to suppose. . . that the tales of 
his wanderings arose from the diffusion of that 
eult.”"2" 

One who has recently reviewed the evidence con- 
cludes: “It seems unnecessary to me to assume... 
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that the starting point for the peregrinations of 
Aeneas was... the cult of Aphrodite Aineias and its 
gradual extension although the latter was often said 
to have been instituted by Aeneas.”’?* 

Although the uncertainty of our knowledge of the 
origin and meaning of the title Aphrodite Aineias 
urges caution in drawing conclusions from the cult- 
diffusion theory of the spread of the legend, there is 
sufficient evidence to accept it as a probable and 
partial explanation. 

An alternative hypothesis is commonly advanced 
by those who reject the theory we have just dis- 
cussed. It explains the genesis of the legend by the 
influence on the popular imagination of two distinct 
elements—the Homeric prophecy of the future great- 
ness of the descendants of Aeneas and the existence, 
in various places, of sites which might, by popular 
etymology, be associated with the hero: “. .. al- 
though the prophecy limits the realm of Aeneas to 
the Troad, the development of a story which ulti- 
mately carried Aeneas far beyond his home was 
certainly not hampered by the restriction.”” 


Etymology and the Legend 

The prophecy was sufficiently vague to lend itself 
to popular elaboration, particularly if there existed 
‘places which could be linked, however tenuously, 
‘with Aeneas, for he was, in the Trojan epos, a prom- 
inent figure. Folk etymology would be ready to 
identify him with place-names for which no more 
certain or illustrious explanation could be found ;?° 
and not with the hero only, but with members of his 
family also—with Anchises and Ascanius and Capys. 
This seems to be the best explanation of the various 


memorials and monuments of Aeneas mentioned by | 


Dionysius.” Boissier thinks that this multiplicity of 
tombs for Aeneas proves that the legend was not 
made all at once or by one man but that each of the 
supposed trips of Aeneas formed an isolated tale, 
the varying stories eventually crystallizing into a 
kind of history.”? 


It is not easy to explain, however, why Greek | 


traditions preserve the memory of Trojan founda- 
tions by Aeneas and other Trojans, for the Greeks, 
it would seem, would hardly be inclined to enhance 
the reputation of their traditional enemies, and, in 
particular, of their great foe Aeneas. One theory 
has it that the colonists of Magna Graecia, coming to 
the conclusion that the indigenous peoples with 
whom they dealt were not totally different from 
themselves, identified them with their old adver- 
saries, the Trojans, and ascribed the origin of their 
settlements to Trojan heroes or to Greeks in con- 
junction with Trojan women. It is possible, too, that 
the Greek settlers, by a naive association of ideas 
and a spontaneous assimilation of present conditions 
with those of epic times, came to regard the native 
peoples against whom they waged frequent wars 
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with an endurance no less than that displayed by 
their ancestors at Troy as the relatives or descen- 
dants of their traditional adversaries.** 

Clearly, neither the cult-diffusion theory nor that 
which argues from popular etymologies is altogether 
satisfactory; as explanations of the genesis of the 
legend they are not, however, necessarily mutually 
exclusive. Considered in conjunction, the two theo- 
ries practically exhaust the evidence now known 
to us. 

Chronology of the Legend’s Growth 

It is very difficult to form a judgment about the 
chronology of the growth of the legend and we shall 
not attempt to do so here. It need not cause surprise, 
in any case, that the saga of the wandering Aeneas, 
unknown to Homer, developed within the relatively 
short period of several centuries: “Les traditions de 
cette espéce ne requiérent pas un bien long espace 
de temps pour germer et s’épanouir.”** It should be 
remembered, too, that the growth of the saga of 
Aeneas was fostered by that love of marvels which 
created the Odyssea and was common among the 
Greeks between the 8th and 4th century B. C. 

According to some, the oldest testimony we have 
to Aeneas’ connection with the West is a Tabula 
Iliaca (a series of painted panels depicting scenes 
from the epic cycle), which presents Aeneas, his 
son, his father, and Misenus boarding a ship. The 
inscription reads: ‘Aeneas and his family setting 
out for the West.” This scene is supposed to be based 
on the Iliupersis of Stesichorus, a Sicilian poet who 
flourished circa 600 B. c. The value of this evidence 
is much weakened by the uncertainty of the date to 
which the Tabula is assigned; the earliest given is 
that of Julius Caesar, while the more probable one 
is the time of Claudius, a supposition which makes 
it possible that the scene depicted was influenced by 
the Aeneis. It seems certain, however, that Stesi- 
chorus was largely responsible for popularizing the 
legend of Aeneas; his version may have been influ- 
enced by earlier Sicilian traditions, for the knowl- 
edge of Aeneas had been brought to Sicily at an early 
date and was centered especially around Eryx—a 
fact which is of interest in the study of Aeneis 5. 

The oldest extant testimony to Aeneas’ arrival in 
Latium is from Hellanicus, who connected Aeneas 
directly with Rome, calling him, in company with 
Odysseus, the founder of the city, which he named 
Rome after one of the Trojan women who had set 
fire to the ships.2*> This makes the terminus ante 
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quem of Aeneas’ legendary founding of Rome 400 


‘B. C. There is no way of telling by how much this 


tradition antedated Hellanicus. Possibly Aeneas was 
connected with Rome at the time of the Tarquins. 
It is unlikely that the story originated in the period 
immediately subsequent to the expulsion of the 
monarchy, when Rome was hard pressed on all sides 
and had ceased to have much contact with peoples 
outside Latium. The more reasonable supposition 
is that the tale goes back to the regal period, when 
Rome was important enough to enter into a treaty 
with Carthage. 


Aeneas and the Romulus-Remus Story 


The first reference to Trojans at Lavinium is not 
made until the time of Timaeus, although the story 
must have been considerably older, since it was 
traditional there. The evidence seems to indicate 
that Trojans, and Aeneas in particular, were con- 
nected with Rome before they were linked with any 
other town in Latium. This is inconsistent with the 
later form of the legend which brought Aeneas to 
Levinium but not to Rome at ail. The latter version 
is perhaps an attempt to fit the Aeneas legend into 
the chronology of the native tradition which assigned 
the founding of Rome to Romulus and Remus. Since 
the traditional date of this foundation was the mid- 
dle of the eighth century, it was obvious that neither 
Aeneas nor any of his immediate descendants could 
be fitted into the native folklore without grave in- 
consistency. Nor was it likely that the Romans would 
surrender their ancient tradition in favor of a for- 
eign importation. 

But a compromise was possible. The fact that 
Aeneas was said to have brought the Palladium from 
Troy to Rome would furnish a hint to some ingenious 
weaver of tales that he may have brought the sacred 
image not to Rome, but to Lavinium, the mother- 
temple of the Roman penates and the mother-city 
of the Latin League. Thus the gods of Troy could be 
associated with gods of Rome. The pius Aeneas, 
son of Venus, whose chief concern at the destruction 
of Troy had been for the safety of the sacra urbis, 
was the ideal hero to have brought the Trojan gods 
to Latium; and what better founder for the holy 
city of the Latin people? . 

All that now remained was to bridge the gap of 
some three centuries between the arrival of Aeneas 
in Latium and the founding of Rome by his descen- 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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Gerontology and the Classics 

Striking echoes of pronouncements made long ago 
in classical literature characterized the important 
address of Dr. Martin Gumpert, New York physi- 
cian, before the Second International Gerontological 
Congress, held in Saint Louis during a six-day period 
this past September, as reported in St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch for September 10, 1951. The same issue 
took occasion to instruct the reading public on perti- 
nent terminology: gerontology and geriatrics being 
both traced back to Greek geron—gerontology mean- 
ing “the study of the problems of growing old” and 
including “all phases of the subject—medical, psy- 
chological, economic and cultural,” while geriatrics, 
a term “coined in 1914,” signifies “the special branch 
of medicine that deals with diseases of old age.” 

Now neither the Greeks nor the Romans knew of 
either gerontology or geriatrics as terms, but they 
were acutely conscious of the special problems of old 
age. Sometimes they took refuge in mere melancholy 
at the prospect of advanced years, like the passionate 
Mimnermus. Sometimes they scoffed, like Juvenal 
in his tenth satire on “The Vanity of Human 
Wishes.” Sometimes they idealized, and gave us the 
gracious and prophetic old men of epic and tragedy 
—personages like Nestor and Priam, and the Sopho- 
clean Oedipus, and Anchises and Evander. Some- 
times, like Cicero in his De Senectute, they philoso- 
phized; and in so doing they anticipated in a sur- 
prising way certain trends in the modern thinking 
on a subject which many have looked upon as con- 
stituting a merely modern problem. 

Excerpts from the Post-Dispatch report of the 
present-day response to the problem appear as 
familiar material to the classicist: 


Emphasizing that mental maturity is centered in man’s 
period of physical decline, Dr. Gumpert said that old age can 
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bring a “second prime of life” in which attainment of wisdom 


_ outweighs loss of physical efficiency. 


Undisputed vigor is no blessing for the human mind, 
because emotional faculties will neither grow nor bear crea- 
tive fruit without the experience of conflict and weakness, he 
asserted, adding that the existence of a person may even 
improve and profit by destruction of some parts and functions. 
Dr. Gumpert termed this “productive loss.” 


One inescapably goes back to Cicero’s De Senec- 
tute, and his great question (16): Nullaene igitur 
res sunt seniles, quae vel infirmis corporibus animo 
tamen administrentur?—“Are there then no activi- 
ties for old age, which even though the body is weak 
are yet achieved by mental strength?” And he con- 
tinues, using the elder Cato as a spokesman, with a 
rush of rhetoric: “Was it nothing then that Quintus 
Maximus did, or your father Lucius Paulus, father- 
in-law of that excellent man, my own son? And 
what of other oldsters—such as Fabricius, Curius, 
Coruncanius—in protecting the state with wisdom 
and prestige, were they doing nothing at all?” 

And the present-day contention that ‘mental 
maturity is centered in man’s period of physical de- 
cline” is already vigorously asserted by Cicero (17) 
in his striking analogy of the helmsman, who sits 
quietly holding the tiller, apparently doing little but 
yet actually keeping the ship on its course, while 
others seem far more active as they scamper up the 
rigging, dash about the gangways, and manfully 
handle the pumps. And this leads to Cicero’s sum- 
mation: “It is not by strength or dash or speed of 
body that great deeds are done, but by wisdom, 
assurance, and understanding; these latter, as a rule, 
old age does not take away, but even increases.” 

That Cicero should represent old Cato as speaking 
is such glowing terms of wisdom’s role in human 
society is, within the milieu of ancient thought, 
harmonious and understandable. After all, philos- 
ophy is for the ancient Greek the “love of wisdom,” 
and the Roman’s native word for philosophy is 
sapientia merely, “wisdom.” It is encouraging, sug- 
gestive of a reawakening to a basic need, to read 
Dr. Gumpert’s reported remark, ‘There seems to be 

. an almost complete absence of wisdom in our 
present society,” and his subsequent statement: 


It is not as if wisdom had become extinct. Rather it has 
been abandoned as a social value ... and therefore it is 
that so many of us live in desperation and fear, looking in 
vain for the purpose of our existence. To discover and rein- 
state wisdom in its proper place must be one of the basic 
cultural goals of gerontology. 


We who feel a responsibility for the preservation 
and dissemination of the great classical tradition 
will easily concur upon the need to “reinstate wis- 
dom in its proper place.” And surely gerontology, 
in its deliberations and its plannings, will not be ill 
advised to look once again to the best in ancient 
thought, to be fused and united with the findings of 
modern science and modern technology in the han- 
dling of the problems of old age—problems which, 
after all, are themselves surprisingly old. 
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Omnibus Has Paginas Legentibus 
Sit Dies Christi Natalicii 
et Beatititudini et Gaudio Summo 

Deus, qui hanc sacratissimam noctem veri 
luminis fecisti illustratione clarescere: da, 
quaesumus; ut, cuius lucis mysteria in terra 
cognovimus, eius quoque gaudiis in caelo per- 
fruamur, qui tecum vivit et regnat in uni- 
tate Spiritus Sancti, Deus: per omnia saecula 
saeculorum. Amen.—Oratio in Nativitate 
Domini, ad Primam Missam, in Nocte. 


A Sonnet Sequence 


Homer 
His practiced hand descends across a lyre, 
And in the measures man had always known, 
A sightless poet catches man’s desire, 


And other days spring forth where he has sown. 


The hands of poets still are quick, but cold; 
The lyre’s voice is now too thin and weak; 
New rhythms tumble from the ancient mold; 
And later Agamemnons know no Greek. 
Yet woven into every epic song, 
Like threads of gold into a tapestry, 
Homeric strains have made the fabric strong 
To stretch across the ages and the sea. 

Of these a Chian had no human sight, 


But wizard fancy’s flame burned sure and bright. 


Hesiod 

Dejected toiler for a grasping lord 
So quick to snatch away the meagre fruit 
Of labor on the barren ground, the hoard 
Of figs, of precious oil—and then the suit 
Which Perses pressed against his father’s heir, 
To buy a place of idleness on streets 
Where enervating Gossip fouls the air— 
Boeotian farmer, say what vision greets 
You on the long lean flanks of Helicon, 
What Muses dance, what sights you find to see, 
When Justice gives a glimpse of what’s beyond, 
And turns a grumbling hind to devotee, 

Who now, I’m sure, a golden mattock wields, 
And guides a plow across Elysian fields. 


Sappho 
To laugh in early morning and to sing, 
To see the face of Hesperus through trees, 
To dream with Homer on the grass in Spring, 
To reach for apples dancing in the breeze, 
To kneel and pray at Aphrodite’s shrine, 
To burn, and yet to be a god above 
When loved-ones seated near afford a sign, 
To live always in Summer and in love! 
Oh, Sappho, how we long to fly away 
To some enchanted Lesbos where we'd be 
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A Sappho through one long Aegean day, 
And, in the night, a leap into the sea. 

But, invalids in rooms grown stale with age, 
We sit and stare and dully turn your page. 


Pindar 

In Thebes the desolation of a king 
Laid flat the land about the home of him 
Who taught the piggish northerners to sing 
And raised Olympia higher by a hymn. 
So, too, in death the Theban eagle soars 
Above the lesser birds who sang the course, 
The sandy pit and oiléd back, the roars 
Of Delphic crowds, the mule, the foam-flecked horse. 
Of all the noble athletes who by might 
Or speed had grasped the laurel or the bay, 
Which one had ever dreamed or known the height 
He’d gain because of one who sang for pay? 

But Pindar far led those who paid his fee, 
And crossed the tape of immortality. 


Herodotus 

The dreams of youth are not content to stay 
Within the dulling confines of a life 
Lived out in potters’ shops where, day by day, 
And year by year, the never-ending strife 
Of growing old makes more remote the strange 
And distant lands that boyhood longs to see. 
“Away, away, before the daydreams change,” 
A voice called up from out the wine-red sea. 
Herodotus put up his potter’s wheel 
And taking Hecataeus from the shelf, 
Set out to see and taste and deeply feel 
The wonders of the tales he heard, himself, 

From searchers for another Golden Fleece, 
Who came to see the wonder that was Greece. 

Francis E. Peters, S.J. 

Saint Louis University 


Vergil’s Musing Tityrus, II 

The first Ecloga of Vergil contains several seem- 
ingly heterogeneous elements. Professor Leo M. 
Kaiser has recently drawn our attention to the 
abstracted behavior of Tityrus throughout most 
of the poem.: The lengthly complaint of Meliboeus 
seems at the end of the Ecloga to have brought 
Tityrus back to reality, for he invited his com- 
panion to join him in a simple meal as the shadows 
of evening appear in the mountains. 

Tityrus’ first words give a clear indication of the 
cause of his abstraction. Meliboeus had just re- 
ferred to the good fortune in store for his com- 
panion: whereas he himself is compelled to go into 
exile, Tityrus may remain on his farm to pass his 
time in leisure in song. Thereupon Tityrus acclaims 
as a god the one who has bestowed this otium on 
him. For his benefactor, he says, a young lamb 
from his folds will often be sacrificed. His own 
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cattle may now roam at will, and he will be able 
to play any time he wishes on his rustic reed. 

In answer to the question of Meliboeus, “Tityrus, 
tell us who that god of yours is?” Tityrus continues 
to muse, not on the divinity himself, but on the 
magnificence of Rome, which is like a cypress tree 
in comparison to the surroundings of his humble 
home. Elsewhere the poet introduces the evergreen 
cypress along with the “aerial oak,” trees worthy 
respectively of the grove of Diana or that of Jupi- 
ter.2. Perhaps there is a connection between the 
cypress appropriate to Diana’s grove and the impli- 
cations in the reference to a divinity in the first 
Ecloga. Tityrus has promised a lamb (7-8) as a 
worthy sacrifice to the divinity who restored his 
liberty (27). He will perform this sacrifice twelve 
times a year (42-43). To what god is a lamb a 
fitting victim, if not to Apollo? 

This brings us to the reconsideration of the whole 
Ecloga from the point of view establshed by F. O. 
Copley for the Roman elegists.* The concept of 
servitium amoris, he points out, is almost entirely 
the invention of Roman writers in that medium. 
The Ad Apollinem by Callimachus (2.47-54) is 
cited to indicate possible suggestions for Roman 
poets of this theme in the brief description there 
given of Apollo’s service as a shepherd to “youth- 
ful” Admetus and of Apollo’s great love for him. 

Tityrus’ musing and abstraction seem in part 
to be due to his admiration for the unnamed iuvenis, 
whom he calls devs in his thankfulness for the re- 
storation of his farm. 

Critics have not noted the servitium in v. 40. 
Quid facerem? neque servitio me exire licebat, is 
rather freedom from the service of love with 
Amaryllis and Galatea (30). As long as Tityrus 
was held bound to them he had no hope of liberty. 
Tityrus, therefore, is not to be considered as a slave 
who has acquired his freedom, but rather as one 
who wishes to be freed from a love which was 
unprofitable (34-35), so as to give servitium amoris 
to one who, like Apollo, was once in love with a 
mortal king. If we are to suppose that Vergil had 
the relation of Apollo (that is, Octavian) to 
Admetus in mind, then it will be seen that the 
positions of these two are here reversed. 

Our attention has been recently drawn to the fact 
that Vergil never uses the word servus through- 
out his works. Although we find serva occasionally, 
only once is servitium in its proper sense used.‘ 
This is in the Ecloga under discussion. If the poet 
carefully avoids reference to slavery elsewhere, we 
are justified in suspecting that he is using the word 
servitium in a special sense here. Tityrus is not a 
slave, as the critics have generally supposed. Rather, 
he has grown old (28) in the service of love, for- 
merly of Amaryllis and Galatea, but he now wishes 
to be free for the love of a youth who has earned 
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all his loyalty. His love he has in his usual fashion 
sworn by a vow to keep (59-63); the impossible 
will happen before the memory of his protector 
shall fade from his heart. 

The abstraction of Tityrus is of course due partly 
to the vivid memory of his visit to Rome and of 
the sights seen there. It has another quality, if I 
am right: Tityrus has fallen into a trance® charac- 
teristic of a lover who is musing on the attractive 
features of his beloved (63). Moreover, he was 
in perplexity. He had to choose between what 
Propertius called his viles amores (2.34.71) and the 
new object of his admiration. Hence his question: 
“What was I to do?” His was the perplexity of a 
lover. Propertius, the first critic of Vergil’s poetry, 
refers to Tityrus as a lover,—not as a slave. 
Fordham University John J. Savage 


NOTES 
1 CB 27 (1951) 46. 2 Cf. Aen. 3.679-681. For Cyparissus, 
beloved by Apollo, cf. Serv. and Serv. Dar. on Aen. 3.680. 3 
“Servitium Amoris in the Roman Elegists,” TAPA 78 (1947) 
285-300. 4 T. J. Haarhoff, Vergil the Universal (Oxford 
(1949) 68-70. 5 Cf. M. B. Ogle, “The Trance of Lover and 
Saint,” TAPA 71 (1940) 296-301. 





(Concluded from page 17) 
dant Romulus. The line of Alban kings was invented, 
after the model of Greek genealogies, to lend credi- 
bility to the story. The stage was now set for the 
Second or Roman act of the pageant-epic which 
Vergil, using the material furnished by Latin and 
Greek elaborators of the legendary connection of 
Aeneas with Lavinium, was to put into immortal 
form in the last six books of the Aeneis. The First 
or Greek Act, whose genesis and development have 
been glanced at here, was thus the “happy prologue 
to the swelling act of the imperial theme.” 

William H. FitzGerald, S.J. 

Weston College, 
Weston, Massachusetts 


NOTES 

1 Gaston Boissier, The yang | of Horace and Virgil 
(trans. D. Havelock Fisher: New York 1896) 119. 2 Ibid. 
121-122. 8 Catherine Saunders, Vergil’s Primitive Italy 
(New York 1930) 18-23. 4 Roy M. Peterson, The Cults of 
Campania (American Academy in Rome 1919) 10-13. 5 
8.2.18 (C. 150), 1.8.2 (C. 48). 6 Livy 1.2.8; Tac. Ann. 7.58 
7 A. W. Gomme, “The Roman Republic,” in European Civili- 
zation (ed. Edward Eyre: New York 1935) II 28-29. 8 II. 
20.307-308. 9 Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1.538. 10 Cf. J. A. Hild, 
“La Legende d’Enée avant Virgile,” RevHistRel 6 (1882) 
66; John Conington and Henry Nettleship, P. Vergili Maronis 
Opera* (London 1884) II xlvi. 11 L. R. Farnell, The Cults 
of the Greek States (Oxford 1896) II 640. 12 Luer. 1.6; 
aus. 2.29.6, 34.11, 37.2, 3.25.9, 4.31.6, 7.21.10. 13 T. R. 
Glover, Studies in Virgil (London 1904) 91. 14 Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Rom. 1.49.58. 15 Hild, op. cit. (note 10) 66. 16 Ibid. 
64. 17 A. S. Pease, P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber 
Quartus (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1985) 15 n. 105. 18 
H. Boas, Aeneas’ Arrival in Latium (trans. anon.:ArchHist 
Bijd 6 (Amsterdam 1938)) 9. 19 H. W. Prescott, The De- 
velopment of Virgil’s Art (Chicago 1927) 159. 20 Fredericus 
Cauer, “De Fabulis Graecis ad Romam Conditam Pertinen- 
tibus,” BerlStud (Klass. Phil. und Arch.) 1 (1884) 464. 21 
Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1.50-53. 22 Boissier, op. cit. (note 1) 
129. 23. Boas, op. cit. (note 18) 12. 24 Hippolyte Delahaye, 
Les Légendes hagiographiques? (Bruxelles 1927) 43. Cf. 
also Gordon J. Laing, “The Legend of the Trojan Settlement 
in Latium,” CJ 6 (1910) 51-64. 25 Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1.72. 
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Breviora 


Reminiscence of Lucan’s Pharsalia in A. E. Housman 


It seems impossible that a great scholar who was 
also a poet of no mean ability could have lectured 
on a Latin author for ten successive years without 
having absorbed even unconsciously some of his 
views. 

Having taught Housman’s “To an Athlete Dying 
Young” to five succeeding classes of college sopho- 
mores (despite Mr. Housman’s distrust of having 
his own work included in anthologies, there is 
now hardly an English anthology without at least 
a few scraps from The Shropshire Lad), I recently 
re-read the Pharsalia in Housman’s own text. 

The eighth book opens with Pompey in full flight 
to Lesbos, realizing that there is still a price upon 
his head. His former successes he would fain 
forego; but that very Fortune who had so long kept 
him in the public eye now exacts her full wages. 
He perceives that his former victories came to him 
all in a rush: his triumphs in youth under Sulla, the 
Cilician fleets, and the armies of Pontus. Thus the 
strongest heart is humbled if a man outlives by 
long his fame. Unless death come soon after the 
end of happiness and swiftly precede lost honor, 
past fortune is nothing but mockery: 


Sic longius aevum 
destruit ingentes animos et vita superstes 
— Nisi summa dies cum fine bonorum 
adfuit et celeri praevertit tristia leto, 
dedecori est fortuna prior (8.27-31). 


I am quite sure that Haskins, whose edition Hous- 
man (Introd.xxxiii) called “superficial indeed and 
unlearned,” entirely missed the point here when he 
says: “It is the common thought that none can be 
termed happy till he is dead.” 
It is not impossible that Housman had been in- 

fluenced by this passage in Lucan when he wrote: 

Smart lad, to slip betimes away 

From fields where glory does not stay, 

Now you will not swell the rout = 

Of lads that wore their honors out, 


Runners whom renown outran 
And the name died before the man. 


Robert T. Meyer 
Catholic University of America 





Past Classicists at SLU Honored 

With the current school year, the Academy of the 
Visitation in Saint Louis will inaugurate an annual 
prize of twenty-five dollars in the senior year of the 
high school for excellence in Latin, to be known as 
the Kuhnmuench Latin Award. This will memorialize 
the beloved Reverend O. J. Kuhnmuench, §.J., pro- 
fessor of Latin and director of the department of 
classical languages at Saint Louis University from 
1915 until his death in 1943. Among his many other 
services, academic and spiritual, Father Kuhn- 
muench conducted college extension classes at the 
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Academy of the Visitation. Beginning also with the 
current school year, the University’s annual Greek 
competition, open to undergraduates at the Uni- 
versity and affiliated schools, will be known as the 
Kleist Greek Contest, with five prizes, ranging from 
twenty-five dollars to five dollars. The Reverend 
James A. Kleist, S.J., teacher and zestful scholar, 
was professor of classical languages at Saint Louis 
University from 1928 until his death in 1949. Both 
these contests are made possible by the munificence 
of an Anonymous Donor. 





APA-AIA Annual Meetings 


The Eighty-third Annual Meeting of the American 
Philological Association, in conjunction with the 
Fifty-third Annual Meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute of America, will be held at Princeton Uni- 
versity, December 27-29, 1951. Professor Whitney 
J. Oates of Princeton University heads the Local 
Committee on Arrangements.: 





Spring Classics Meeting in Indiana 
Professor Mars M. Westington, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Indiana College Classical Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, announces that that organization will meet 
on May 2-3, 1952, at Saint Joseph’s College, College- 
ville, Indiana. 





The Nuntius under New Editorship 

The first number (November 15, 1951) of volume 
26 of The Nuntius, organ of Eta Sigma Phi, national 
honorary undergraduate classical fraternity, under 
its new editor, Professor Graydon W. Regenos of 
Tulane University, has recently appeared. Felicita- 
tions and good wishes are due the Editor on his able 
work. The Nuntius is a quarterly, sent to members 
of the Fraternity; it is also available to all others 
at $1.50 per year. 





Revival of Traditio 


Fordham University Press announces that Tra- 
ditio: Studies in Ancient and Medieval History, 
Thought and Religion is to be revived under the 
sponsorship of Fordham University, with the follow- 
ing editors: Professors Stephan Kuttner, Edwin A. 
Quain, S.J., and Anselm Strittmatter, O.S.B. The 
first six volumes of Traditio were published by the 
Cosmopolitan Science and Art Service, Inc., under 
the direction of the late Dr. Ludwig Schopp. After 
Dr. Schopp’s death publication lapsed. In its revived 
form, Traditio will, according to the present editors, 
“be an annual volume of approximately 450 pages, 
containing articles, notes and book reviews.” The 
subscription price is $6.50; single volumes, each, 
$7.50. 
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Note on Renaissance News 

Renaissance News, a quarterly newsletter of the 
Committee on Renaissance Studies of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, is now entering its 
fifth year of publication. Its pages are evenly divided 
between the fields of history, literature, music, visual 
arts, and bibliography, and so are its more than 
eleven hundred subscribers. These number many 
European scholars who find this American publica- 
tion sufficiently worth while to persuade them to 
dig into their scarce dollar funds. 

Renaissance News is truly interdepartmental and 
interdivisional, and tries to achieve in the Renais- 
sance period the task of summation that is ap- 
proached by similar publications in the classical and 
mediaeval epochs. In spite of its low cost ($1.00 
per year) it is handsomely printed and also offers a 
complete coverage of Renaissance conferences held 
in this country and abroad. 

Orders should be addressed to Renaissance News, 
Postoffice Box 832, Hanover, New Hampshire. 

Frederick W. Sternfeld 
Dartmouth College 





North America’s Oldest University 


Rather notable press accounts have called atten- 
tion to the celebration of the four-hundredth anni- 
versary of North America’s oldest University—the 
National University of Mexico, founded on Septem- 
ber 21, 1551, as a result of planning by Viceroy 
Antonio de Mendoza and Archbishop Fray Juan de 
Zumarraga. This date was only four months after 
the establishment of San Marcos University in Lima, 
oldest in the western hemisphere, and fifty-six years 
before the first permanent English settlement in 
North America—that at Jamestown, Virginia, in 
1607. It is most interesting to read that a School 
of Humanities was among the traditional four (along 
with Schools of Theology, Law, and Medicine) at 
the University’s inception. 





CARE Continues Library Help 


Under the CARE-UNESCO plan, book-short edu- 
cational institutions in Europe and Asia designate 
their need from among twenty-five scientific and 
technical categories. Cash donations in any amount 
sent to the Book Fund, CARE, 20 Broad Street, New 
York 5, N. Y., are then used to buy new books in 
those fields. Donors of ten dollars or more to the 
Fund also may designate the category of book they 
wish to send, and the specific institution or type of 
institution they wish to help. 

A recent instance of aid was that to The Rever- 
end Josef Baumgartner, S.V.D., librarian of the 
war-wrecked University of San Carlos in Cebu City, 
the Philippines, who welcomed a gift of nine Ameri- 
can books on pharmacy provided by the Burlingame, 
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California, Toastmasters Ciub, through its contribu- 

tion of $25.00 to the CARE-UNESCO Book Fund. 
Sam Kaufman 

Director, Public Relations, 

CARE, New York 





Invitation to the Baird Latin Contest 

The eighteenth Baird Memorial Latin Sight- 
Reading Contest for secondary schools, New York 
University’s annual harbinger of spring, will take 
place on Saturday, March 22, 1952. Teams nomi- 
nated by their teachers compete in carefully super- 
vised upper (Cicero) and lower (Caesar) group 
examinations for team cups, medals, and certificates, 
with a $250.00-a-year scholarship at New York Uni- 
versity’s Washington Square College as a special 
reward for the individual upper group winner, and 
silver medals for individual winners in each of five 
geographical areas. 

In 1951, 629 students from 139 schools competed; 
the individual winner was a Plainfield, New Jersey, 
High School youth, with a young lady from Green- 
wich, Connecticut, runner-up. Until now, partici- 
pants in the Baird Contest have been drawn from 
the so-called “commuting radius” of New York City, 
but since the war the commuting radius has shown 
a tendency to extend itself; two Pennsylvania 
schools, for instance, were among the entrants in 
last year’s contest. Since the Classics Department 
of Washington Square College, which organizes the 
contest and awards the prizes, is reluctant to exclude 
any student of Latin, the invitation to compete is 
hereby extended to any secondary school in the 
United States which is willing to enter contestants 
and assume the expenses of their New York visit. 

Full teams consist of six students, three in each 
group. Schools which do not wish to enter six-man 
teams have the privilege of entering a three-man 
team in either the upper or lower group. Teachers 
desiring more detailed information may write to 
Professor Lionel Casson, Director, Baird Latin Con- 
test, Classics Department, Washington Square Col- 
lege, New York 3, N. Y., before March 1, 1952. 

Jotham Johnson 
New York University, 
Washington Square College 





Euripides was sometimes reproached with the 
tearful scenes in his plays. His critics called him 
maudlin and effeminate. He has made a good an- 
swer, and it is curiously modern. The disguised 
Orestes is deeply moved by the plight in which he 
finds his sister Electra. As he is supposed to be a 
stranger, he feels it necessary to make some excuse 
for his emotion, lest it should surprise her. “Pity,” 
he says, “nowhere dwells with ignorance, but with 
the wise among men; for indeed the wise have to 
pay a price for their advantage in wisdom.”—Jebb. 
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Book Reviews 


J. D. Beazley, The Development of Attic Black-Figure 
(Sather Classical Lectures, Number 24). Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California Press, 1951. Pp. xiv, 127, 
49 plates. $6.50. 

Except for a few hitherto unpublished vases, Professor 
Beazley, expert and zestful pioneer in attribution, deals 
here with fairly familiar material; but it is exciting to have 
such a fresh, deft, and detailed summary of early Athenian 
pottery by our foremost authority on the subject. And the 
—— and collotype illustrations are worthy of the mate- 
rial. 

The eight chapters take up the Corinthian background and 
the earliest Attic Black-figure; the “C Painter,” the Francgois 
vase; Lydos and his contemporaries; the Heidelberg Painter, 
Little Masters, and Amasis; Exekias; the later black-figure; 
and Panathenaic amphorae. 

Professor Beazley has a keen eye, acute judgment, and 
sensitive feeling for the exact descriptive phrase. He writes 
of the “match-like look” of geometric figures; the “gaiety 
and vigor” and the “furious energy” of the early mytho- 
logical scenes; the “penguin women” of Lydos; the “terse- 
ness, finish, and narrative power” of the Little-Master cups, 
where “the drawing is alive in every line; even what is inan- 
imate has life—the lionskin, the thrones,” the “satin-like 
sheen” of Amasis’ clay; the “three-dimensional lower edge” 
of Exekias’ drapery; the “slovenly and dissolute drawing” 
of Nikosthenes. 

In addition to the historical account, mythological descrip- 
tions, and technical analysis, comments are often woven in 
from literature, ranging from Homer, Archilochus, and Pin- 
dar to Shakespeare and Racine, to illuminate many scenes 
pictured on the vases. All of this adds up to an informative 
and stimulating book. 

W. R. Agard 


University of Wisconsin 


Henry Davis, S.J., St. Gregory the Great, Pastoral Care: 
Translated and Annotated (Ancient Christian Writers). 
ms shoo” Maryland, The Newman Press, 1950. Pp. vi, 

The Liber Regulae Pastoralis of Saint Gregory the Great 
here appears in English translation as the eleventh volume 
in the Ancient Christian Writers Series. This unique hand- 
book of pastoral theology, though little known today, enjoyed 
a tremendous popularity and consequent influence throughout 
the Early Middle Ages. As someone has written, it “made 
the bishops who made modern nations.” 

In the eighth century Bede advised Egbert of York to study 
this work along with the Epistles of Saint Paul to Timothy 
and Titus. Alcuin encouraged Eanbald to carry it with him 
wherever he went, to read and reread it. Its study was made 
obligatory by Charlemagne for all his bishops. Hincmar of 
Rheims tells us that a copy of the work was put into the 
hands of bishops at their consecration. And in England, to 
whose shores se oom had brought the work, it was trans- 
lated into Anglo-Saxon by King Alfred. 

The book is divided into four parts, the first of which 
considers the difficulties of the pastoral office and the quali- 
ties required in one destined to be a director of souls. Saint 
Gregory insists, ars est artium regimen animarum. One who 
has been given the charge of souls must devote himself to a 
serious study of his profession. Nulla ars doceri praesumitur, 
nisi intenta prius meditatione discatur. The second part 
deals with the interior and exterior life of the pastor. The 


| third Fave occupying almost two-thirds of the entire work, 


is a detailed explanation of the methods a pastor should 
adopt in handling various types of souls. Herein the author 
shows himself a shrewd observer of human nature, of its 
virtues and its vices. The fourth and final part briefly ad- 
vises the pastor who has met with success in his work to 
return to himself, to consider his own weaknesses, as a de- 
fense against pride. Throughout the book Saint Gregory 
brings to bear the vast knowledge gained from his own ex- 
perience and from constant meditation on the Scriptures. The 
reader will find two, three, or four scriptural allusions or 
quotations on almost every page. The only other source used 
in the composition of this treatise, and identifiable as such, 
is a similar work by Gregory of Nazianzus. 

_ The present translator, The Reverend Henry Davis, S.J., 
is well known in theological circles for his four volumes on 
Moral and Pastoral Theology. It would be difficult to find 


= anyone better equipped for the task of the translation at 


hand. A deep understanding of the contents of the book, a 
thorough acquaintance with Latin, and the ability to turn 
the Latin into easy English—such are the qualities Father 
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Davis has brought to his work and which shine forth from 
the finished product. The text used is the reprint of the 
Benedictine edition of Paris, 1705, in Migne’s Patrologia 


Latina, volume 177. 
Marcus A. Haworth, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


Victor Ehrenberg, The People of Aristophanes: A 
Sociology of Old Attic Comedy, ed. 2. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. xx, 418, 19 
plates of illustrations. $5.00. 

This work which was first published in Oxford in 1943 
has now appeared in a new and revised edition. 

Mr. Ehrenberg, it will be remembered, has studied the 
people of Aristophanes, and of Old Comedy in general, as 
historian and sociologist. Using the works of the Old 
Comedians as a source, he reconstructs and recreates life as 
it was in Athens during the seventy years between the con- 
clusion of the Persian Wars and the King’s Peace (roughly 
455-885 B. c.). He understands the concern of sociology in a 
broad and humanistic scene. He formulates his task as this 
“to make clear the ‘atmosphere’ created by the social and 
economic conditions of life, and to characterize, in its variety 
and its unity, the people who lived in this atmosphere. That 
does not mean a sum of single facts, but the total of life in 
which each single fact lives and grows and dies.” Comedy, 
if carefully interpreted, he feels, lends itself better to such an 
enterprise than any other source. For all its fanciful and 
imaginative character, it is concerned with ‘real people;’ 
and nowhere but in Comedy are the social and economic facts 
presented uncolored by (practical or theoretical) intentions, 
and as the natural and self-evident background of people’s 
lives. How brilliantly Mr, Ehrenberg has lived up to his task 
in each of the individual chapters of the book is too well 
known from the first edition to need any further comments. 

In the new edition the book, “though unchanged in its 
general structure and chief conclusions,” he points out, “has 
gone through an intense revision of both style and contents.” 
It is, indeed, no less than fascinating to compare the two 
editions and to observe Mr. Ehrenberg at work. There is 
hardly a page on which one does not find some alteration, be 
it a factual correction or a stylistic clarification, a sentence 
added or left out, or a paragraph completely rewritten, a new 
statement of an idea, or a change in grammatical structure. 
One feels that the author has rethought every word he has 
put down, and one stands in admiration before the work of 
a man who combines the difficult virtues of a great scholar 
and a perceptive literary artist. 

Ernst Abrahamson 
Washington University 


Giacinto Matteucig, Poggio Buco: The Necropolis of 
Statonia. Berkeley and Los Angeles, The University of 
California Press, 1951. Pp. xiii, 117, 23 plates. $4.00. 

This attractive study is concerned with seven archaic 
tomb groups found in 1896-1897 in Poggio Buco, the site of 
the Etruscan Statonia, and now installed in the Anthropo- 
logical Museum of the University of California. It begins 
with a thorough topographical study of the site and with a 
valuable series of plans showing the development of trench 
and chamber tombs in this area. The section on the technique 
of pottery types is a most convenient summary of the various 
early fabrics made in Italy. 

The major part of the volume consists of a detailed cata- 
logue of the 300 vases and of the numerous small objects 
found in the tombs. Most of the material is Italic: some good 
impasto, probably made at Statonia, some bucchero imported 
from the major Hirtecen centers, and a considerable amount 
of common, rather crude wares. There are also an imported 
Proto-Corinthian skyphos and a number of Italian versions 
of Corinthian figured and pattern vases. The treatment of 
the foreign imports or imitations illustrates nicely one basic 
archaeological procedure: these wares are made to provide 
definite chronological pegs from which can be dated a great 
mass of local ware otherwise virtually undatable. The other 
finds, which are, incidentally, quite poorly identified in the 
plates (a lapse surprising in an otherwise orderly volume), 
have less interest because they are fragmentary, and because 
mediaeval intruders had taken everything of intrinsic value 
from the tombs. A careful study of the vases and of com- 
parative material has enabled the author to work out a 
chronology, dating the tombs to 25-year periods, from about 
700 B. C. to about 550 B. c. 

The chapter on conclusions necessarily treats the history 
of Statonia during the archaic period in a rather general 
way. The tomb groups, — limited, provide concrete 
indications of the cultural level of the town and of its de- 
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pendence on the larger cities in southern Etruria. The chief 
value of the book is that it presents clearly and in detail a 
small representative section of the vast archaeological ma- 
terial from early Italian sites, most of which is still un- 
published and all but unavailable. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


W. F. Jackson Knight, Accentual Symmetry in Vergil, 
ed. 2. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1950. Pp. ix, 107. $1.50. — 

Mr. Knight in the introductory chapter of his interesting 
little book entitled Accentual Symmetry in Vergil has under- 
taken the important but difficult multiple purpose of making 
Vergilian students believe “that hundreds of passages of 
Vergil have a regular rhythmic scheme never till quite lately 
suspected to exist at all . . ., that Vergil’s hexameters are 
constructed together into elaborate but symmetrical systems, 
thirty verses long or more, dominated by two sorts of pat- 
terns, very variously blended . . ., that in all these passages 
(605 of them) ... rhythmic texture in one foot (the fourth) 
is as organically important to the poetic power and splendor 
as the very distribution of spondees and dactyls in the verse” 
(1-2). 

Before undertaking the special task of considering the 
rhythmic patterns and accentual symmetry of the fourth foot 
of the hexameter, Mr. Knight introduces his readers in the 
first four chapters to the basic notions of ictus and accent in 
Latin verse and in Vergil, and then analyzes two preliminary 
sets of patterns, the simple rhythmic pattern of the fifth foot 
with its regular coincidence of ictus and accent, and the 
general and rather complex rhythmic pattern of the entire 
verse with its varied combination of coincidence (homodyne) 
and clash (heterodyne). It is clear from the numerous verse- 
groups cited by Mr. Knight that Vergil’s ear marked texture 
as an instrument for giving resilience and expressiveness to 
his poetry, and that texture, therefore, can be reasonably 
argued to correspond with the undoubted sense and feeling 
of the words. 

In the last three chapters of his book (5-7), the author 
performs a magnificent job of research in his thorough 
analysis of the texture of the fourth foot of the hexameter. 
In trying to establish a law or principle (other than me- 
chanical) for the extremely beautiful stress rhythm and for 
the unity of the patterns by which the verses are bound into 
groups and paragraphs, Mr. Knight has discovered a double 
principle of rhythmic pattern (corresponding to the two great 
principles of Vergil’s general thinking, reconciliation and 
alternation): the released movement, in which the rhythm is 
maintained steadily by heterodynes until the last verse is 
homodyned (and this movement is by far the most important 
and most characteristically Vergilian) ; and the alternation, 
in which the rhythm is maintained by verses alternately 
homodyned and heterodyned. In the various verse groups and 
periods, the author reveals such an amazingly elaborate and 
complex combination of patterns of accentual symmetry that 
words for an adequate and accurate description fail the 
reviewer. The seventh chapter, in which Mr. Knight groups 
the examples of these complex rhythmic patterns according 
to various schematisms and interprets them aesthetically, 
should be read by all who would better understand the “ocean 
roll of rhythm” of the Vergilian hexameter and better enjoy 
and appreciate the perfection and beauty of the Vergilian 
verses. These patterns coincide so perfectly with the thought 
and rhythm of the poetry that nictdintal formations seem 
to be out of the question. 

The limited use of statistics in the body of the book; the 
wise choice of reserving reviews and scholarly notes to the 
various chapters for a separate section; and typographical 
perfection have helped in no small measure to make the book 
extremely interesting and easy to read. 

Mr. Knight has argued well and most convincingly for the 
existence of textural ——— in Vergil; and in his analysis 
and description of these patterns he has been especially 
effective in making us believe that the “subtle, lovely intricacy 
of the patterns of the fourth foot gives to Vergil’s poetry a 
perfection which nothing else could have given it” (107). 


Placet. 
John N. Hritzu 


Hazel Palmer 


University of Notre Dame 





Cicero’s Letters drop from the precision and dig- 
nity of the rhetorician and the publicist to the fa- 
miliar cursive fashion of personal communication. 
—B. W. Mitchell. 
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Richard E. Arnold, S.J., Editor 
CLASSICAL ESSAYS PRESENTED 
TO JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J. 


Containing an InTRopUCTION by the Editor, with 
articles by Walter R. Agard, William H. Alexan- 
der, Norman J. DeWitt, Charles C. Mierow, Clyde 
Murley, John A. Scott, Francis A. Sullivan, S.J. 


Each, $2.95 
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e 


William R. Hennes, S.J., and Richard E. Arnold, S.J. 
IRIS: A READING LIST OF ARTICLES 
SELECTED FROM CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 

Chosen from nine periodicals, from the begin- 
ning of each until August 1, 1941. 
" Each, $1.50 

Leo M. Kaiser 


T. MACCIUS PLAUTUS, THE CAPTIVES: 
EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, 
AND VOCABULARY 
Intended for rapid reading in lower classes. 
Each, $1.25 


* 
William C. Korfmacher 
OTHLONI LIBELLUS PROVERBIORUM 


Critical and annotated edition of an eleventh- 
century proverb as, Each, $2.00 


O. J. Kuhnmuench, S.J. 


AIDS FOR THE RHYTHMIC READING 
OF VERGIL 


SOME AIDS TO LATIN 
Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 4c 
e 


Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. 
CLASSICAL BOOKS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL NEEDS 
Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 4c 
6 
Sense-Line Texts ... 
Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO PRIMA 
Gicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO TERTIA 
Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO QUARTA 
Cicero, PRO ARCHIA 
Each, 25c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 20c 
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